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Back of It All 


I X is comparatively easy to demonstrate 
to the layman the remarkable advances 
being made in the conquest of the air. 
It is being done every day. Incredible 
records of speed, altitude flights to the 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi- 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 
of aerial photography— countless incidents 
of the most dramatic quality are impress- 
ing upon the public the bewildering extent 
of the airplane’s potential utility. 


Xo dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 
difficult. Xhe infinite pains of manu- 
facturing to micrometer measurements 
become interesting only in sensational 
demonstrations of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design and 
shop practice in the Martin plant have 
established standards for the industry — 
standards of ever increasing perfection. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

Builder, of Quality) Aircraft since 1909 


Aeronautical 

Instruments 

LOOK THIS LIST OVER CAREFULLY 
Higher prices maybe; lower prices never 


PART XO. DESCRIPTION. 

2604 Air or gas pre»ure gauge 0 lo t 
2651 Altimeter Tyco. 5" luminu. (ace 
2654 Altimeter Schneider 3" luminu. I 
261 1 Banking Indicator Elliot bubble I; 


2619 Compass Taylor pocket watch type 

2690 Moto, meter Boyce 16 ft. tube 2" non- luminus 


2692 Motor t 

2693 Motor- 1 . 


-r Boyce 40 ft. 
rr Boyce 20 It. 


" fact 


2644 Tachometer NCR 0 lo 2500 RPM lummus dial 

2642 Tachometer Jones 500 lo 2500 RPM luminus dir 

2643 Tachometer Johns-Manville 500 to 2500 luminu, 

2645 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 1000 RPM luminus dial 
2649 Tachometer Jaeger 0 to 2000 RPM non luminus , 

2647 Tachometer Jaeger 0 lo 2400 RPM luminus dial 

2648 Tachometer larger 0 to 3C00 RPM luminus dial 
2667 Shaft and cable to fit above tachometers 28" 
2671 Shaft and cable lo fit above It 


2 *Shafl 
2673 ‘Shaft and cable lo fi 

2668 ‘Shaft and cable lo fi 

2669 ‘Shaft and cable to fi 
2683 ‘Adapter to use above 


6 ft. 


NOTE: Articles with star (*) a 


2602 

2650 


USED INSTRUMENTS 

10 lbs. IJ4" non-Iuminus face 

25000 ft. 


2698 

2685 Pr 

2686 Vi 

2687 Vi 


Tycos 5' 

Taylor l'/ 2 " luminus face 0 
Banking indicator Sperry 2Ji" face rr 

2696 Air Speed indicator Bristol 40 lo 150 MPH 

2697 Air Speed indicator NCR -10 lo 160 MPH 

.. sjwid indicator Foxoboro 30 to 120 MPH 

>1 head for NCR new 
turi tube for Bristol or Foxoboro new 
luri lube for Badin French type double throt 

2 ^70 Copper' t'utnWTb h .'lenaths^rr 'f«u ' h, °' 

172 Copper tubing 12 ft. lengths per fool 
2615 Compass General Electric vertical Army type 
2618 Compass RAF mark I I 
2657 Tachometer Van Sicklen luminus dial 0 to 2500 RPM 10.00 

Write for our complete list of used in- 
struments for experimental work, consisting 
of gas gauges, tachometers, altimeters, etc. 
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n 1RIGHT leadership has been a tangible 
Wt/fact in aviation since its inception 
twenty years ago. 

Sound aeronautical engineering practice 
and elaborate facilities for field and labor- 
atory research has maintained this position 
through the years that have followed, in 
addition to the priceless opportunity of 
manufacturing for war production in great 
quantity. 

The Wright Organization is committed to 
a continuation of its efforts in the develop- 
ment of the flying art. 
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The Shenandoah at Sea 

T HE glistening form of the Shenandoah sailing majesti- 
•■ally overhead is a thrilling sight to airman and layman 
alike. The press of the country has featured every flight of 
the Shenandoah, a sure indication of the public’s interest. 

But arousing the interest of the public is not the true 
mission of the giant dirigible. Our naval authorities showed 
their appreciation of this fact when they decided to cancel 
the siiship's tour of the middle west states. 

As I rcqnently emphasized in Aviation, the true mission of 
the ship is with the fleet and the sea tests which are now 
under way must continue for a long time. Not only must the 
uses and limitations of the ship be studied but the officers of 
the Navy must learn to avail themselves of the information 
which the ship can furnish them. 

The mooring of the Shenandoah to the mast of the supply 
ship I’atoka showed that under favorable conditions the 
dirigible could be refueled in distant harbors and stay away 
from ils hangar for an indefinite time. While this knowledge 
is of great importance there is still to be learned the prac- 
ticahilily of refueling at sea under adverse conditions. 

From a commercial point of view, a great step in advance 
was made when, during a 1.300 mile cruise, the ship did not 
have to valve any helium. 

From the military viewpoint the long cruise of the dirigible 
i“ search of “enemy” vessels was not as conclusive. One of 
the "enemy” vessels was found and, according to press ac- 
counts was “destroyed,” but there has been no official report 
on the subject and no scout planes were sent up from the 

During the war the Zeppelins did a considerable amount 
of rernnnoitcring over the North sea but. the distance from 
shore prevented anything but heavy seaplanes from at- 
tacking them and these they always eluded. With the de- 
velopment of the eatapult and the fast elimbing scout the 
situation may have elmnged. 

The tactical uses of the different units of the fleet and their 
coordination were not learned in a day and it is to be hoped 
that the Navy will stick to its present plan of giving this new 
weapon the fullest chance to demonstrate its uses under ser- 
vice conditions. 


The Approach of Profitable Aviation 

O N duly 25, 1909, Louis Bleriot made the first flight across 
tile English Channel. He used a Bleriot type XI mono- 
plane lilted w ith a 25 hp. Anxani three cylinder engine. The 
crossing occupied nearly an hour and on his arrival on the 
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English side M. Bleriot had to fly along the cliffs to find a 
gap as he was unable to climb high enough to get over the 
high spots. On landing he crashed and broke the under- 
carriage. 

During the week which marked the fifteenth anniversary 
of the flight the commercial lines which link Great Britain 
with the continent for the first time in their history carried 
over one thousand passengers across the channel. This co- 
incidence brings out in convincing fashion the progress which 
has been going on in aviation. The routes from London to the 
near by continental cities are too short to show off the air- 
plane to the best advantage and the foggy weather is a great 
handicap so that the lines have often been treated in the light 
of an experimental venture with a political motive behind 
them. Gradually and in spite of various setbacks the lines 
seem to be gaining in patronage and though they are by no 
means as yet on a paying basis there are indications that they 
will ultimately become so. 


The Constructor’s Commercial Opportunity 

T HE sale of surplus war material at salvage prices during 
the past few years has produced in this country n vari- 
ety of commercial aviation which is peculiar to the linked 
States. While there are no large companies operating air- 
craft there is probably more civilian flying here than in any 
other country. The field exploited by the small operating 
companies and individual pilots has won a real economic 
standing in America and there is now little doubt of its ex- 
pansion along the lines of present development. However, 
the supply of the equipment is gradually being exhausted. 

Within a few years, three or four at the most, all the old 
war surplus machines will be either worn out or unfit for 
flying. It takes several years to develop a new type of plane 
that is superior to the older types and as long again to popu- 
larize it. There is every indication that there will be a need 
for modern civilian equipment considerably before such equip- 
ment is ready for use. 

The time is ripe for a careful study of commercial aviation 
ns it has developed so far in the U.S.A., and for the constric- 
tion of machines which will fill the need. Air transportation 
will come ultimately, but the field filled by the local flier exists 
already and he will soon be forced to buy new equipment. 

Europe has developed many machines along the general 
commercial type, but history will probably repeat itself and, 
as in the case of the automobile, foreign machines will not 
fill the specialized needs of America. The opportunity is at 
hand. It will be interesting to see who is farsighted enough 
to grasp it. 


Industry, Commerce, Finance and the Air Mail 


By COL. PAUL HENDERSON 

Second Assistant Poilmsster Genera! 


In brief, here is the history of how the Post Office Depart- 
ment has endeavored to meet the constantly increasing demand 
for greater speed in the transportation, of mail across the 


1850 — Three days by rail; 21 days by stage coach. 

I860 — Two and one-half days by rail from New Yorl 
Joseph, Mo., and 8 days by Pony Express. 

1876- — One hundred hours by special train. 

192.1 — Ninety-six to 120 hr. by ordinary mail train, de- 
pending upon connections. 

1924— Air Mail, an average elapsed time of 33 hr. from 
New York to San Francisco and vice versa. 

Whatever your business activity may be, whether manu- 
facturing, distributing, jobbing, mercantile, banking- — the Air 
Mai! can serve you in ways which must be at once apparent 
upon consideration of the following facts: 

Mail planes are now operated upon exactly the same sound 
transportation principles as govern and are responsible for 
the unparalleled success of the American Railway system. 

The planes operate upon schedule. While their great con- 
tribution is speed, this astonishing speed is not emphasized 
to the distortion of other essential elements. 

Mail planes are not simply rushed from Coast to Coast, 
undue haste being conducive to confusion; but they are started 
at certain hours, are required to report at Division points 
and depart from these points at certain hours. 

While the service of which you have read so much in the 
daily press operates, as an air line, for the 2680 mi. from the 
Atlantic, to the Pacific Ocean, schedules are so coordinated 
with railway mail service that cities from 500 to 1000 mi. 
north or south of the route of flight may avail themselves of 
the acceleration which these planes provide. 

The First Airway 

A word first as to what aviation is. What do you, as bus- 
iness men, know about flying 7 You know that an American 
wa« the first to invent nnd fly a practical airplane. You 
know that, during the World War, countless thousands of 
airplanes were produced by our own country to do their part 
in winning the war. But have you not, to some extent at 
least, conceived of aircraft as military weapons, indispensable 
as a means for national security, but pretty expensive at 
that 7 It is the proud record of the United States Post Office 
Department that it was not only the first Governmental 
agency anywhere in the world to put aircraft * : ' 

but actually the first to prove to the world tl 
function of flying is to serve humanity — to 
more prosperous and life more pleasurable. 

On Mny 15, 1918, when the whole world was thinking only 
of dropping bombs from airplanes, or shooting machine guns 
from them into the trenches, or spraying noxious gases from 
I heir tails upon non-combatants, the American Post Office 
Department established an experimental Air Mail Service 
between New York and Washington. Out of this experiment, 
grew, by degrees, the system of daylight flights between New 
York and Cleveland, Cleveland and Chicago, Chicago and 
Omaha, Omaha and Cheyenne, Cheyenne and Salt Lake City, 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco. We jiroved that we could 
fly regularly and with gradually decreasing expense. We 
found that mails and human life had far greater security 
in the air than any aviation branch had yet demonstrated, 
but still we were not satisfied, for what we were providing 
was a laboratory demonstration, for the benefit of the nation 
at large, yet not practicable, so far as everyday business was 
concerned. 

What was wrong 7 You can answer this. Suppose our 
railways operated only by day 7 Suppose there were no 
sleeping cars or no through connections for long journeys 7 
Well, we proposed, in the Post Office Department, to ascer- 
tain whether it was possible for aircraft to fly by night. 


Hitherto it had only been done by military fliers, under pres- 
sure of war, and when we announced our plans some or our 
best friends cautioned us against it as being impracticable. 
You may remember, in August, 1923, we flew experiiiiinlally 
for four days and nights from Coast to Coast, over a lighted 
airway extending almost a thousand miles from Chicago to 
Cheyenne. The interest which this ^aroused among^ bu-iness 

tion, among members of Congress, resulted in our 'wing 
authorized and provided with sufficient funds to opera! the 
air line from Coast to Coast, day and night, winter am! sum- 
mer, rain or shine, upon a seven-day-a-week basis. This is 
what we are now doing. 

What the Service Offers 

In other words, to quote from a speech which the Post- 
master General recently made, we are 'Putting Aircraft to 
Work.' Briefly, what we offer you is this: We will carry 

mail for you "from New York to San Francisco in 34 hr. 
45 min., elapsed time. We will carry it eastward between 
oceans in 32 hr. 5 mill., the difference being accounted tor by 
favorable winds. 

We will accept moil from any port of the United States 
to any part of the United States if, in its journey, it can be 
accelerated by moving by 300 mi. or more by atr. 

We will accept mail of any character and any size or 
weight that comes within the parcel post regulations. 


e primary 
a business 



Army fliers who at great personal risk photographed the active 
Hawaiian volcano Kilauea. Left , Lieut . Roscoe C. IVriston, 
and Sergeant Richard L. Agnexv 
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We will charge you 8 cents an ounce or fraction thereof 
lor each Air Mail zone or part of zone traversed. This 
charge also includes the ordinary postage for the transporta- 
tion of your mail from or to points off the line of flight. 

Our zones are three in number. They extend from New 
York to Chicago ; Chicago to Cheyenne and from Cheyenne to 
San Francisco. All you have to do is to see that the proper 
amount "f Air Mail Postage is affixed to your mail. Your 
postmnMcr will do the rest- He has pledged his cooperation 
to expedite your mail to the nearest connecting point (if 
you arc iff the air mail line) and the Railway Mail Service, 
with it- haracteristic initiative and devotion to duty, will see 

You m’t need to buy the 8c, 16c or 24c postage stamps 
issued • -peeially for the Air Mail. You can use ordinary 
postage •„ the required amount. Registered mail will be ac- 
cepted. The faet that in the last two years, 360,000 lb. of 
mail ha' been carried by air and only 120 lb. destroyed is 
proof o! :be comparatively high degree of safety. 

The ■ gnn of the Air Mail is Speed — speed not only in the 
air but i i collections from the street box, sorting in the post- 
office. in tor transfer to the flying field, transfer to train or 
terminal ;>ost office and speed to the carrier. If you desire, 
you may insure immediate delivery by affixing a special de- 
livery st nip. 

The Summer Schedule 

These ire the facts. Appended is our summer schedule. 
If you live in any city along the line of flight, these figures 
are sufficient. If you live in the great belt extending 500 
to 1000 mi. north or south of the line, see your postmaster. 
He know - what you can do to save time. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 



e service is yours to patronize. It is presented as a bus- 
propnsition, though naturally it has an intense patriotic 
appeal. I-nt the Air Mail, being put to work for you, can 
develop mid expand only to the degree in wihch you visualize 
if- remarkable contribution to business efficiency and patronize 


Book Review 

Makis-o t 

... -i . New York. 

‘ Me tin- book of 87 pages deals mainly with the influence 
. wen! her on such historical events as Napoleon's Re- 
j Moscow, the loss of Lord Kitchener, the Battle 
•'Utlimd nnd the Zeppelin attacks on England, there is 
■ °' •’’‘fecial interest to the air man. 

Id, I . '"''■ter “Wanted ! Warming Pans," Professor 
wlv on" " , W - thc Zeppelins failed in their mission 
us' H, ; * he absence of adequate heating appa- 

.... , ” s shown later in the surrender of the ships 

1 ^ pin,' that the officers and men were in a dazed con- 
n “ nd '• cr teet cold. 


‘Historians seem to have lost sight of the significance of 
this effort of Germany to develop a deadly third arm of her 
offensive. Its importance is not yet clearly grasped by those 
who write critically of military operations during the last 
war because the fiasco of the home trip completely belittled 
the results. 

“Why did the raid fail 7 Adverse wind and dense mist 
(meaning fog) are the causes officially assigned ; but perhaps 
some mention should be made of the fact that, while chain, 
pagne bottles were present, warming pans were absent. 
Probably if the throats had been less thirsty, the woeful 
exhibit of chilled extremities which came later might have 
been avoided.” 

In writing of the disastrous effect of the fog at the Battle 
of Jutland a prophetic paragraph is added : 

“And with Jutland the long line of sea fights from Salaiuis 
to the Sea of Japan ends. Iclinhod ! Ichabod ! Thy glory 
has departed. Henceforth the ships of the sky shall play the 
lending role, and the nation holding the mastery of the nit 
will have in its palm the power to make or mar. But even 
though the fleets may clash above the mists nnd fogs of old 
ocean, the clouds will still intervene; and as of yore victory 
may hang on visibility." 

The book is written in a readable style and contains the 
interpretation of events from the point of view of a philo- 
sophical meteorologist or better still a very human statement 
of the weather. 


Official Seaplane Records 

New American records for seaplanes, established in ac- 
cordance with F.A.I. Regulations, have been officially recog- 
nized by the Contest Committee of the National Aeronautic 
Association as follows : 

CLASS Cl, SEAPLANES 

Duration-. Lts, F. W. Wcad and J. D. Priee, U.S.N., Navy 
CS2 seaplane, Wright 585 lip., at Washington, D. C.. Jufv 
11-12, 1924. 14 hr. 53 min. 44.2 sec. 

Distance: Lts. F. W. Wcad and J. D. Price, U.S.N., Navy 
CS2 seaplane, Wright 585 hp., at Washington, D. C., Julv 
11-12, 1924. 1600 km., 994.19 mi. 

Since the above American records exceed the present World 
records in these respective categories, the Directing Official's 
reports and other documents have been forwarded to the In- 
ternational Aeronautic Federation with a request that the per- 
formances be duly homologated as new World Records. 


Pioneer Co. Provides for Future 

In order to be in a position to quickly increase their pro- 
ductive capacity in case of necessity, the Pioneer Instrument 
Company has made arrangements with the occupants of the 
factory at 758-770 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., (adjoin- 
ing the present Pioneer plant) whereby their premises will 
be turned over to the Pioneer Company in case of national 

The factory thus made available for aircraft instrument 
work in case of need is now occupied by manufacturers of 
locks and small hardware and includes a complete brass and 
bronze foundry as well as machine and assembly departments. 
The building, which is unusually light and well adapted for 
instrument work, contains about three times the area of the 
present Pioneer plant, thereby providing for the quadrupling 
of the Pioneer Company's capacity. 

To secure these added facilities in case of emergency it has 
been necessary for the Pioneer Company to obligate "itself to 
take over certain areas of the new plant at intervals whether 
required or not, the arrangements providing for the eventual 
occupancy of the entire building. 

Charles H. Colvin, General Manager of the Pioneer Com- 
I any, states that the amount of business now on the books or 
indicated by the announced programs of the government air 
services, does not warrant any increase in their plant or 
equipment, but that the obligations covering the progressive 
increase in plant area have been undertaken as unavoidable 
elements of the general agreement giving them control of the 
new plant in case rapid expansion is required by government 



The Puzzle of True Records in High Flights 

By ALEXANDER McADIE 

Director. Blue Hill Observatory 


One will read in the press that this or that airman had 
tried to break the record for altitude; and that a height of 
40,000 ft. was indicated by the altimeters. Then some weeks 
later, perhaps a month, one reads that the F.A.I. (Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale has homologated the results; and 
it appears that instead of 40,000 ft. the airman only reached 
.35,000 ft., and so failed to break the record. 

Unsatisfactory Explanation 

It is a puzzle to the layman why there should be so great 
a difference and why it should take so long to find out what 
the true height was. Nor are the explanations which are 
sometimes offered, altogether satisfactory and easy to follow. 

Thus in the New York Times of Feb. 23, 1924, in comment- 
ing on Lieutenant Macready’s failure to break the altitude 
record of 3(1,555 ft. held by Sadi Lecointe, it is stated : 

“When the air is cold the atmosphere becomes contracted 
to such an extent that there is less than the usual amount 
of air at great heights. Winter, especially cold winter 
weather, when the pressure is not high at the ground is thus 
not a favorable time to break altitude records. 

“Warm summer weather, when the surface pressure is high, 
especially in late summer when the layers of air to great 
heights have reached their maximum upward expansion, 
offers the greatest air density far aloft and therefore the best 
chance of breaking an altitude record.” 

Now I confess that although I have some knowledge of at- 
mospheric conditions, this explanation does not- mean much to 
me; and as 1 have had some experience in checking up the 
records of Sehrocder, Rohlfs. Maeready and others, I venture 
to try to put the ease in a simpler maimer, one which I trust 
will be helpful to readers of Aviation-. 

No Instrument With Correct Height 

First: If we could measure the density of the air directly 
we could devise an instrument which would give approxi- 
mately correct heights. We have no such instrument. 

Second: The instrument we do use is an altimeter, or an- 
eroid barometer with a face giving meters or feet correspond- 
ing to centimeters or inches of mercury in vaeuo. 

Third: An altimeter measures pressure decrease; and while 
there is n law connecting elevation and decrease in pressure, 
the relation is rather involved. 

Fourth: The trouble is not, ns often explained, connected 
with warm or cold conditions or high or low pressure, but 
arises from the fact that the altimeter, no matter how good, 
is a single track kind of instrument, accurate only at a given 
temperature, namely 1037. 

Fifth: Do not be startled by 1037. It is a new temperature 
scale and a good one. Not 1037 degrees, but just plain 1037, 
for degrees belong to angular measurement and have no 
standing now on thermometric scales. It is becoming fash- 
ionable among leading writers in meteorology, and will 
doubtless be adopted by physicists and chemists, to speak of 
283 Absolute Centigrade or 10 Centigrade or 50 Fahrenheit. 

Thermometer Scales 

Sixth : All thermometer scales depend on where you start ; 
that is. where you place the zero, or total absence of heat. 
On t hw old Fahrenheit scale this is —459; or adding 32, the 
absolute zero is 491 graduations below the freezing point of 
pure water. On the Centigrade scale there are 273 scale 
divisions below freezing. Why I Because the thermal coeffi- 
cient of the expansion of a gas at constant pressure is 
0.00366. 

Now there is no reason why we should not make this ex- 
pansion coefficient 0.001 and change the thermometer scale 
divisions, so that instead of 273 or 491 between no heat and 
the heat in water just freezing, we would have 1000. On 
this basis 1037 is the temperature at which all altimeters are 
standardized, or if you prefer the old systems which are as 


unscientific ns the inch, the foot and the pound — a hi meters 
are only usable at a temperature of 50 deg. Fah. or 10 deg. C. 
Hence if the mean temperature of the column of air from the 
ground to the ceiling which the airman reaches, is warmer 
than 1037, the air column like a pillar of iron has expanded 
and correction must be made. If above 1037, add; r below 
1037, substract. 

Seventh: Let us try an example. Major Schroeder on Feb. 
27, 1920, broke all records to that date. The isothctmal al- 
titude after instrumental errors had been allowed tor (the 
barographs being tested before the ascent, then scaled, and 
again tested after the flight) was: — 

Ceiling reading 257 kilobars (7.48 in. = 11,479 m. ) 37,661 
ft.) correction for variation in pressure at 

ground during the flight interval - 128 " ( 420 ” ) 


or 11,351 m. (37.241 ft.) 
But the mean temperature of the air was 893 ( — 29.2 deg. C) 
and this means that the column of air is short 1633 m. (5359 
ft.) and therefore 11,351m. (37.241ft.) 

-1,633 ” (-5.359 " ) 


or 9,718m. (31.882ft.) 

Correction of Records 

Corrections for vapor pressure, changes in gravity due to 
altitude, and to latitude amount to 32 m., hence 

9,718 m. 31,882 ft. 

32 ” 105 ” 

9,686 ” 31,777 ” 

McCookField 229 ” 750 ” 

9,915 ” 32,527 ” 

wliieh is considerably less than the altitude taken from the 
uncorrectcd altimeter reading. 

Eighth: In much the same way, but with more detail, the 
Lecointe and Maeready records have been scaled down and 
altimeter readings of 12,000 m. (40,000 ft.) reduced to 10,722 
m. (35,178 ft.) for Lecointe, Sept. 8, 1923; and 10,518 m. 
(34.509 ft.) for Maeready, Sept. 28, 1921. 

Ninth: At this height (6.5 mi.) airmen are above the clouds 
There is practically no water vapor and any prolonged stay 
at such heights would dry out both man and machine, a small 
but important detail which I think has been overlooked in 
discussion of high level effects. 

Tenth: More important perhaps is the fact that airmen 
have thus penetrated the troposphere and are now in the 
stratosphere, the region (sometimes called isothermal ( where 
temperature no longer falls with elevation. The density is 
about 0.36 kilograms per cnbie meter, while sea-level is 1.27. 
The pressure is 240 kbs. (180 mm. or 7 in. of mercury) while 
at sea-level it is 1013 kbs. (or 760 mm. or 29.92 in.). The 
temperature in winter is 790, in summer 820; with corre- 
sponding ground values of 1000 and 1054. 

Hence the airman in winter has a much larger correction 
subtracted from his altimeter reading than in summer; and 
even if the same altimeter read the same, he would still be 
shy about 520 m. (1700 ft.) ) 


Army Wants Air Transport Planes 

On July 26, the Army Air Service asked for bids, to be 
presented not later than Aug. 27, for building nine transport 
airplanes. 

The planes are to be powered with Liberty motors. They 
are to carry six passengers, a crew of two, 850 lb. of foci 
and 324 lb. of miscellaneous load. The ground speed most 
be 100 mi./hr. and the climb 600 ft. per min., with a service 
ceiling of 10,000 ft. 
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The New Italian “Mr” Type Airship 


The "Mr” is the smallest semi-rigid airship in the world. 
l!p to the present, it was generally believed that only non- 
rigid airships could be produced in very small volumes; in 
1917 pnmiinent technicians had affirmed that it was impossible 
to construct a semi-rigid of 2600 cu. m. (about 90,000 cu. ft.) 
capacity. The Aeronautical Engineering and Construction 
Division of the Italian Air Force proved the erroneousness of 
such a -tatement for the first time in 1921, when it produced in 
the government, airship factory the SCA ty-pe airship, designed 
by Engineer Nobile, the volume of which was 1,520 cu. m. 
53, 65't > 1 . ft. ) Recently this record has been surpassed with 



the construction of the “Mr” semi-rigid, equally designed by 
Engineer Nobile, the actual volume of which is less than 
lltlll) cu. m. 135.000 cu. ft.) 

Out* to the extremely small dimensions of this ship, the 
difficulties of construction were innumerable. It is a well 
known fact that the percentage of useful load of an airship 
decreases in proportion as the volume decreases, and that a 
limit exists where the airship can no longer lift even its own 
weight. For this reason the “Mr” must be considered as a 
triumph of Italian constructive technique. 

The "Mr” lias an actual capacity of 960 cu. m. (33,888 cu. 
ft. ) and carries an average useful load of 450 kg. (990 lb., 
that is. 42.5 per cent of the total lifting force, while the 
smallest non-rigid ship in the world, the French “Zodiac,” 
which has a volume of 1000 cu. m. (35.300 cu. ft.) carries a 
useful load of only 260 kg. (572 lb.) that is, less than 24 per 
cent. Furthermore, while the maximum speed of this French 
airship does not exceed 60 km./hr. (37.28 mi./hr.)) the new 
Italian ship will normally fly at 65 km./hr. (40.38 mi./hr.), 
and will perhaps even exceed this speed. These figures are 
especially interesting and instructive. The results obtained 
in the first test flights were most satisfactory. 


Utility of the New Ship 

- i experimental purposes, the new airship may 

be usefully employed for scouting within a certain radius of 
‘>nse may be either on land or on a mothership. 

g purposes, its very small dimensions are not a 

disadvantage, in that they permit the radius of action to be 
increased rather than decreased; in fact, its minimum bulk 
and the very limited means necessary for upkeep and opera- 
tion greatly facilitate transportation from one point to 
anotl,*- - hich may be effected even with motor-trucks. If 
1 has its base on a mothership, its operation is 
simple. 

- respect, it is of interest to learn that the Spanish 
~ o SCA airships (53,650 


..... . .-.peer, u is or interest t 
•'avy ha. effectively employed the t' 
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cu. ft.), built in Italy by the Lighter-than-Air Construction 
Establishment, in the Moroccan operations, housing them in 
motherships. This fact was not generally known, but demon- 
strates the full importance of small scout airships. 

In view of the fact that the "Mr” is less than two-thirds 
the volume of the SCA, its employment is even easier. 

Construction Details 

From the constructional viewpoint, the new airship repre- 
sents a ninrked progress. The triangular keel, running along 
the entire length of the gas bag, has only two articulated 
joints, and is much more rigid, in consequence, than on all 
previous Italian semi-rigid types. 

The nose stiffening is substantially of the type adopted in 
the OS and PM types, and consists of a system of steel tube 
rings connected by a number of suitably shaped steel tubes 
running along the meridians of the envelope. Its resistance 
is calculated to permit navigation also when the gas bag is in 
a condition of depression. 

Unlike in other Italian airships, the air valve of the com- 
pensation chamber is not located at the extreme prow- of the 
ship, but somewhat lower, in the front part of the keel. It is 
of very simple construction and very light. Another special 
valve has been fitted for releasing the air; this valve may he 
operated by the pilot, but normally functions automaticallv. 

The empennage is of cruciform type. It is supported 
by the triangular keel in such a manner that it is practically 
independent of the envelope. Thus the maneuverability of 
the airship is insured even in case the stem compartment of 
the gas chamber should be in strong depression. 

The gas chamber is divided into five compartments by means 
of four transversal diaphragms. The bag is of two-plv rub- 
berized cotton fabric, aluminum covered. 

The car is suspended to the keel by means of steel cables ; 
the pilot may control both the direction organs and the en- 
gine. Consequently, the airship may be operated by only one 
man. It is equipped with one 40 hp., six cylinder, Anzani 
radial engine, which has a fuel consumption of about 12 kir. ' 
(26.4 lb.) per hour. The propeller is reversible by means of 
a clutch, so that landings may be effected in a "very small 
space. The Anzani engine will be substituted, in the near 
future, by some power plant of greater reliability and lower 
fuel consumption. 

The airship is fitted with particular devices, designed by 
Engineer Nobile, permitting landing without the aid of 
special squads on the field. 

Three gasoline tanks (295 lb. aggregate capacity), two 
tanks for water ballast (265 Ih. agregate capacity) and other 
accessories are contained in the triangular stiffening keel. 

Dimensions 

The following are the principal dimensions of the airship : 
Total length: 32 m. (104.98 ft.); Average diameter: 7.78 m. 
(25.51 ft.) 

The average useful load is 450 kg. (990 lb.); however, in 
winter, it may be increased to 550 kg. (1100 lb.). 

In the last-mentioned condition, and with only one man on 
board, the maximum endurance of the airship would reach 25 
flying hours, the corresponding distance covered being 1500 
km. (930 mi.). The ceiling of the ship is 3000 m. (9,840 ft. i. 
In practice, however, the endurance is much smaller, for the 
engine tmed could not withstand such a prolonged effort. 

The airship was designed and built within six months, and 
the work of assembling and inflating broke all previous 
records, for only three days were required with a squad of ten 

The airship made its maiden (light on June 5, 1924, carry- 
ing a crew of three. On June 7, it was christened and went 
up with General Guidoni, Chief of the Aeronautical Engi- 
neering Corps, on board. In subsequent test flights it was 
ascertained that the ship is very maneuverable and readily 
obeys the controls. Its stability is particularly notable and it 
was possible to abandon the controls without the ship changing 
direction or assuming any inclination. 


Comments on A National Air Policy 
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LIGHT PLANES AND GLIDERS 


Edited by Edmund T. Allen 


AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Control in the Light Plane 

The following article by Prof. Edward P. Warner, was 
written for this department in response to the general need 
on the part of those building light planes , for the information 
it contains. It will be especially valuable to designers of 
light planes because their data must be largely empirical, 
and their information, that obtained from practical experience 
of lightly loaded machines in flight . It will be remembered 
that the treat difficulty at one of the European Glider Meets 

tended luo of these meets , and saw at least one glider with 

cntly no influence whatever upon the flight path of the 
chine. Lucien Coupet, of recent world record fame, was no 
bothered. He simply shouted to those in the pasture below 
“ehassez les vaches" and landed straight ahead. He couldn T 
turn ! — E.T.A. 

The provision of sufficient control has always been a stum 
bling-block for the designer of small airplanes, particular!: 
those with very low wing loading, and of gliders. The ordi 
nary rules for the proportioning of the control members hav 
often seemed to break down and to lead to inadequate area 
quite incapable of overcoming the effect of atmospheric dis 
turhances. It was a common complaint among glider pilots, 
at the height of the glider enthusiasm two years ago, that it 
was impossible to raise one wing when it had dropped beyond 
a certain very moderate angle and that the directional control 
was often worse than useless. In fact, one glider which made 
quite a successful record could only be turned by the expe- 
dient of hanking very steeply and pulling around with the 
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make the controlling members inefficient, or the controls have 
been blanketed by the fuselage or wings so that they worked 
in dead or slow-moving air, or there has been some internal 
distortion of the structure under load in such a way as to 
neutralize the effect of the controls themselves. The last two 
causes have probably accounted for most of the troubles ex- 
perienced, blanketing by the fuselage having a particularly 
bad effect on the rudder, while distortions of the structure 
are most important in their relation to aileron control, al- 
though they may also intervene to reduce the power of the 
rudder. 

Turning first to areas, neglecting for the moment the modi- 
fying factors, if it can be assumed that the structure will 
remain perfectly rigid and that there is no unusual aerody- 
namic interference between its various parts the proper 
areas for control members can be roughly stated in terms of 
wing area. If the distance from the center of the tail forward 
to the center of gravity of the airplane is half the wing span, 
and if the loading be 4 lb. per square foot or more, the 
combined area of stabilizer and elevator should be roughly 
12 per cent of the wing area, while the rudder and fin to- 
gether should total about 5 per cent of the surface of the 
wings. When the loading is very light the percentages may 
be increased to about 16 and 7, respectively. All these figures 
would, of course, be modified by any change of fuselage 
length, the tail surface being increased roughly in proportion 
ns the arm at which the tail works is decreased. Furthermore, 
it is advisable to increase somewhat the amount of horizontal 

when the aspect ratio of the airplane is low, while a machine 
with large aspect ratio, on the other hand, should have more 
than the normal proportion of rudder. A failure to recognize 
this fact perhaps accounts for the seeming insufficiency of 
the directional control on many gliders. 


The amount of control surface that should be provided is, 
of course, intimately connected with the degree of longitudinal 
stability desired. It can be laid down as a general rule that 
the stability of the airplane will increase steadily n.- the 
center of gravity is moved forward on the wings, and it will 
be found that if the proportions of the tail surface follow 
the percentage rules just given the stability will be about 
right when the center of gravity of the whole machine is 30 
per cent of the way back from the leading edge of the mean 
wing chord. If it be placed much farther back than that the 
airplane will become tricky and will be impossible to fly with 
free control, while if the weight is centered too far forward 
the control is unduly stiff and it is difficult to get the tail 
down for landing. The center of gravity can be moved some- 
what further back if the size of the horizontal tail surfaces 
is above the normal. 

If a fixed stabilizer is used, the angle at which it should 
be set is of course dependent primarily on the location adopted 
for the center of gravity. If the practice here recommended 
be followed, and if the stabilizer be made of symmetrical 
section with the same camber for the upper and lower sur- 
faces, it should, in general, be set with the center line at an 
angle of about -2 deg. to the wing chord. The negative angle 
of setting should, however, he somewhat greater behind a 
thin wing than when a thick section is used. 

The area of the ailerons should be approximately the same 
as that of stabilizer and elevators combined. Here, however, 
as in the case of the tail surfaces, it is better to err, if at all, 

very little danger that the force required to operate the con- 
trols will be unpleasantly large, and the principal thing to 
be feared is inadequacy of surface, and so of power. 

The second factor was that of general form of the surface, 
and its most important phase can be quickly disposed of by 
saying that the effectiveness of a control surface depends 
largely on its aspect ratio, which should, therefore, be as large 
as practicable. The ratio of the overall span of the horizontal 
tail surfaces to the combined chord of stabilizer and elevator 
should be at least 2, and a figure in the neighborhood of 3 
is much better. The height of the rudder, also, should be 
fully twice its depth, and the span of each aileron from 3 
to 5 times its chord. The sectional form of the members 
is unimportant when compared with their plan form, but for 
structural reasons, if no other, it is best that they be fairly 
thick, and such a section has certain advantages, even from 
an aerodynamic point of view, A maximum thickness of 
1/12 of the overall chord is about right. 

Of the last two points, the interference between parts of the 
structure and its mechanical distortion, comparatively little 
need be said. Interference, in the case of the rudder, can best 
be avoided by using a rudder of large aspect ratio and letting 
it project well above the top of the fuselage and above the 
pilot's head. In order to avoid interferences between fixed 
and movable surfaces in direct contact, it is best that the 
chord of an elevator placed behind a stabilizer should be 
fairly large, at least three-fourths as great as that of the 
stabilizer itself, and that the chord of an aileron attached 
to a thick wing should be not less than one-fourth of the 

The effects of distortion, as already noted, are most serious 
in connection with the ailerons, since the effect of pulling an 
aileron down is to bend the rear wing spar up, and so to 
twist the wing in such a direction as to give a load exactly 
opposed to that on the aileron itself and to neutralize the 
control effect. The only way to prevent this is by the use of 
external bracings, or by making the wing spars deep enough 
and using cross-bracing hetween the front and rear spare 
with sufficient strength to insure a considerable stiffness of 
the structure in torsion, or a large resistance to any twisting. 


sing Date for Dayton Entries 

ept. 1 is the closing date for free entries in the Interaa- 
;il Air Races which are to be held at Dayton on Oct. 2, 
id 4. Twenty-five per cent penalty entries close Sept. 8. 
e 50 per cent penalty entries close Sept. 15. Entries 
ived after Sept. 15 will only be accepted with the written 
cut of all other entrants, and the entry fee will not be 


more, Okla., for their untiring 


youngsters have been engaged in the flying utolllra , 
Parting with a single plane made up of remnants which their 
meager finances enabled them to acquire. Today, thev have 
" $?• nlor< ,’. than 8 doz<-n good used ships which they are 
conditioning: for sale. In addition, at their hangar north of 
n„L''j- V ', t '° ro a , Te parked more than half a dozen private 
owneu planes of various types, owned by pilots who were 
trained by Askew and Oakley. 

ley conduct a regular passenger service, with Tulsa and 
they fly, although they make 
They have built up 

tbhT'i'r the T a "- V students who have taught how to fly at 
' a , re o f ,°? r drillin *- con tractors engaged in work in the 
'»nous oil field districts of the state. These men, two of 
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> in the forties 


Eagle’s Flying Field, the home of the Eagle Flyers, is the 
name of a new flying field located in Lake Street, between the 
towns of Elmhurst and Addison, 111. Just 17 mi. from the 
heart of Chicago, with rapid transportation on the Aurora 
Elgin Electric trains, or the Northwestern Railway at Elm- 
hurst. into the city, and with landing space enough makes 
this field a valuable addition to commercial aviation. 

The field proper is on a forty acre tract of land, but as the 
surrounding fields of hay, wheat, etc. are cleared, the field 
expands to a good 100 acres. The only obstacle \yithin from 
one to two miles of the field, outside of a low line of tele- 
phone wires following the highway, is a lone tree about 200 
ft. on the field. This tree will be transplanted in the fall. 

During the few weeks the field has been in operation, there 
have been erected an office building, with a large screened-in 
porch, a refreshment stand, ticket booth, toilet conveniences, 
decorative columns, and a safety line of rope across the entire 
south end of the field. A 20 x 50 ft. shop will be under con- 

pairing and motor overhaul^work? There wiiuja three "oifnJL 
hangars erected this year for the housing of the planes. 
Next year a large boarded-in hangar will be built to house 

The personnel of the Eagle Flyers consists of T. W. Barker, 
general field manager, formerly with the U. S. Air Mail Ser- 
vice, and the Checkerboard Airplane Service; Ogden Johnson, 
promotion manager; Joseph R. James, chief pilot; Pilots 
Frenelue Bouchard and Bob Radoll; W. E. Gray, chief me- 
chanic, formerly with the Air Mail Service; Dick Powell, 
p£rfor™'r r> professlonal stnnt man - and Miss Ethel Dare, 

pJinwre^^hibiti'on Flj * rS be . the can T>“S of 
graphic work, etc., and the Eagle's Flying Circus "lrill^ge 
pertonnances at fairs and other celebrations. The Eagle 
Flyers. Route 2, Elmhurst, 111. 

Ardmore, Okla., News 

By William Krohn 


ule the others are near that mark, 
have become efficient pilots and are continually making long- 
distance flights, with landing fields at some of their termini 
demanding most efficient handling to get down safelv. These 
four contractors own eight ships. 

Oakley nnd Askew cooperate with Army Reserve officers 
here, permitting them to fly ships for a nominal cost. 

Askew is regarded as one of the most efficient pilots in the 
country. After serving as a flying officer in the army during 
the war, he continued in the game and has never had a serious 
accident, although his flying time covers thousands of hours 
and he has carried hundreds of passengers. 


lakley 


ined n 




iredit is due Arthur Oakley and Dorsey 
if the Oakley-Askew Aerial Service of Ard- 

*1“ in this section of the 

For three years these 


prominence some years ago as a wing-walker. He has ceased 
Ills hazardous escapades and is now piloting exclusively. 

At the coming session of the legislature this winter it is 
the intention of the association to seek a state law licensing 
pilots and planes, money to be devoted to the maintenance 
of municipal landing fieids. 

In the first air race Lindberg nnd Valeske, of Minneapolis, 
won first place, with H. W. Tennant of Sioux Falls, second. 
Time for the 28 mi. was 28 min. 

The race for standard planes of 100 hp. or under was won 
by Ray Crane of Miller with Clvde Ice of Miller, second. 
Time for the 15 mi.. 14:35. 

Two entries got away in the race for standard planes of 
100 hp. or over. Representative Bench of the Swallow Air- 
plane company of Wichita, Kan., in his blue Swallow, was 
first, and E. M. Canfield of Fullerton, X. D.. driving a Petrel, 
made a close finish in second place 

Ray O’Brien made a parachute drop both evenings and 
there was night flying and fireworks. 

Akron News 

Rules governing the inspection and flight testing of all 
planes operated from the aviation fields in and about Akron 
were passed by the Commercial Aircraft Association at a 
meeting held Thursday, July 24, in the assembly room of the 
Babcock Airplane Co. 

All members of the association who own planes have been 
requested to prepare for the tests within the next few weeks. 
A committee of pilots, headed by Harold A. Kullberg, pres- 
ident of the association, will handle the work. 

When planes are found to be airworthy a seal of C.A.A. 
will be placed on the ship as a part of the program to protect 
the safety of the public and the fliers as well. 

A steady increase in the membership of the new organiza- 
tion has been noted during the past two months. Over 100 
are now enrolled and the board of directors hope to increase 
this substantially before early fall. 

Akron, through the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce 
nnd the local chapter of the National Aeronautic Association, 
may have an air mail field within the next vear, it is believed. 

The committee on aeronnuties of the chamber, headed bv 
W. C. \oung, manager of aero sales, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., lias started a survey of flying fields about the 
city and has announced that several are being considered. 

It is pointed out that mail from Akron intended for western 
points could be handled much more rapidly and efficiently if 
the city had air mail facilities. 

Postmaster C. Nelson Sparks, an active member of the 
ttl A" nn< * an ^"viMion enthusiast has promised his support 

Akron was paid two visits during Julv bv army fliers from 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, who “hopped into" the city on 
government business with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Capt. George E. Kinney, with a sergeant mechanic, was the 
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first Service flier to land here, and on July 30 Capt. W. B. 
Mayer, Lieut- H. R. Wells and Lieut. R. E. Robillard brought 
a DH4 to the Maple Valley Field near East Akron. The trip 
was made in 1 hr. 45 min. 


Lieut. Max F. Moyer, district manager of balloon produc- 
tion and inspection for the Army at the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., returned to Akron July 28, from an European 

Lieutenant Moyer was detailed as alternate pilot of the 
Army balloon piloted by Maj. Norman W. Peek in the In- 
ternational Race from Brussels, June 15. He also acted as 
operations officer for the Army Air Service. 

Major Peek will return later in the summer. He is also 
stationed in Akron. 


A toy free balloon race, held by members of the aeronautic 
start of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been in progress 
for the past month. 

The small bags, inflated with hydrogen, were released at 
one of the lake resorts late in June, with cards attached bear- 
ing the name of the sender. 

Cards were returned to Akron from all over eastern and 
southern Ohio, and recently G. D. Mallory received his from 
Evans City, Pa., a distance of 85 mi. airline from the start- 


improved runways for Stow Field, near Akron, have been 
planned by Fred Smith, owner of the station, and will be 
started within the next few weeks. A second fueling tower 
was installed at Stow recently. 


Over 100 attended the annual outing held by the aeronauti- 
cal design, aero workshop, aero sales and army office depart- 
ments of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Saturday, Aug. 2, 
at Turkeyfoot Lake. 

Movie Director Uses Air Mail 

Former Postmaster General Will H. Hays was the first 
business man of large interests to take full advantage of the 
rapid transcontinental Air Mail Service which the Post Office 
Department put into effect. 

Mr. Hays is now on his semi-annual visit to the studios 
of the motion picture producers and distributors of America 
at Los Angeles. Before leaving liis New York office he gave 
directions that statistical reports, communications from his 
stnff, and other documents that could not well be transmitted 
by telegraph, be forwarded by Air Mail. The result of this 
was that when he reached the west coast every detail of his 
business for the previous 48 hours was yvaitjpg for him. These 
daily reports will go forward during his stay in Los Angeles, 
which null be two weeks or so. The twenty-one large dis- 
tributing and producing companies which Mr. Hays repre- 
sents are planning, until his return, to use the Air Mail 
Service for transmitting their business papers. 

Fast Delivery Service 

Floyd J. Logan, the Cleveland aircraft dealer, reports the 
following instance of how the Air Mail is speeding up com- 
munication : 

“As the Cleveland News would put it — this is an exclusive 
interview. July 28 about 5:30 p. in., notice arrived from the 
Western Union, advising that a sum of money accompanied 
by a message was awaiting me at their Cleveland main office. 
I immediately requested it to be transferred to the branch 
near my office. This money and message did not arrive at 
my office until after 6:00 o'clock, and I immediately sent via 
Air Mail to Ncwbold D. Wheelock, of New York City, one 
pair of NAK resistal goggles. Mr. Wheelock advises that he 
received the goggles at his office at 11 :00 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of July 29, notwithstanding his telegram had not been 
sent from New York City until 5:00 o'clock the night previous. 

“This is a fair sample of what air mail delivery and my 
fast service arc accomplishing." 


Freight Airplane Tested 

The new Remington-Burnelli aerial freight carrier, began 
a scries of test flights on Aug. 7, at Curtiss Field, Long 
Island. Lieut. George Pond, test pilot from the Ann .ostia 
Naval Air Station, Washington, D. C., piloted the ship in the 
first flight of 40 min., during which an altitude of 4,200 ft. 
was attained. Romer Wevnnt, the plane’s regular pilot, and 
a passenger were also on board during the flight. Two At- 
lantie-Galloway engines of 520 hp. each, drove the plane at 
the rate of 85 mi./hr. Lieutenant Pond, who has been as- 
signed to test the craft’s possible fitness for navy use, pro- 
nounced the first flight satisfactory in every way. 

The new ship, known as the RB2, is from design by Vincent 
J. Burnell i of the Remington-Burnelli Aircraft Corp., New 
York. The airliner has no passenger accommodations ns it 
is designed for freight carrying. In the ship are incorporated 
several changes and refinements which were found dcs:rable 
as a result of experience with the first airliner. 

The RB2 is 8 biplane with a wing area of 1525 sq. ft.; 
84 ft. span; USA27 wing section with scout truss and lira, 
lumin covering. The landing gear is equipped with two 54 
x 12 in. wheels. The cabin is 6 ft. 4 in. high 14 ft. wide and 
18 ft. long. In plan the fuselage tapers to the tail and a door 
is provided on each side. The Atlantic-Galloway engines, of 
Scotch manufacture, were the largest engines in production 
in England at the close of the war. They weigh 1365 lb. each 
without starters. They are of the heavy duty, slow peed 
type, turning at 1500 r.p.m., thereby giving a very good pro- 
peller efficiency. The propellers are 11 ft. 4 in. in diameter. 

Completely loaded tile plane weighs 17,100 lb. and has a 
fuel and cargo capacity of 8,050 lb. The designed perform- 
ance calls for a full speed of 108 mi./hr.; landing speed, 
55 mi./hr.; climb, 4000 ft. in 10 min.; ceiling, 12,000 ft. 
Fuel for 6 hr. will be carried. 


Bartlesville Race to be held in connection with the Bartles- 
ville, Okla., Aero Exposition, Sept. 1 and 2: 

n. H. Griffin, baird Swallow, OX5 90 hp. from Oklahoma City. 

Merle Brork. Cantirk. OX5 90 hp. ' 


jw^Airplane^C-* 1 


Wichita. Kan. 


Wlllinm Collier. Standard. 150 hp. Hiapano Suita from Oklahoma City. 

Practically all the entrants in the On to Bartlesville Race 
have entered in the other events. The management consider! 
this an excellent showing as the meet was first announced in 
Aviation on Aug. 4, and the above entries were received the 
following week. They feel sure that at least 75 planes will 
be present, as further inquiries are coming in at a good rate. 

In the Military Trophy Race there are entries from Rich- 
ards Field, Kansas City, Mo., and others are expected from 
Kelly and Post Fields. 


Aberdeen, S. D., News 

By J. H. McKeeve, 

Commercial and amateur aviators of the northwest launched 
the Dakota Aeronautical Association, on July 26, at the close 
of a two-day program of stunt flying, air racing and passenger 
carrying including a banquet given by the Aberdeen Com- 
mercial Club to thirty visiting pilots and mechanics. Fitteen 
planes participated in the events. 

The permanent organization passed a resolution pledging 
fliers to refrain from stunt flying while carrying passenprs. 

The officers elected were, President, K. O. Schneider. Miller. 
S. D. ; Vice President, F. B. Irvine, Linton, N. D. ; Secretary- 
Treasurer. E. C. Curran. Spearfish, S. D. It was decided to 
hold the meet again at Aberdeen next year. 


Glenn H. Curtiss Goes Abroad 

Among the distinguished passengers sailing from New York 
on the Aquitnnin Aug. 6 for England was Glenn H. Curtiss. 
It is reported that he will look over recent aeronautical devel- 
opments in England and on the Continent. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 

Army Air Orders 

following Officers, A.S. Off. Res. Corps., to active duty, 
Mc Cook Field, for training, reverting to inactive status Aug. 
IS Capt. Charles Lewis Hayward, Capt. William Albert 
Hide, Capt. George Caldwell Furrow. 

following Officers, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, to active duty, 
Re, i:\vell A. lnt. Dept. Roekwell Field, reverting to inactive 
stains Aug. 17: Capt. Earl Hamilton McCollister, San Rafael. 
Capt. Anthony Earl Van Harten, Salt Lake City. 

S Lt. Louis French Dorsey, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, Wash- 
ing- m. t» active duty McCook Field for ten days training, 
reverting to inactive status Aug. 18. 

.-•cv. Lt. Dean S. Ellerthorpe, A.S., Adv. Fly. Sch., Kelly 
Fir 1. to Com. A.S. Prim. Fly. Sch., Brooks Field. 

f r. Lt. James W. Fletcher, A.S., Adv. Flv. Sch., Kelly 
Field, to Com. A.S. Prim. Fly. Sch., Brooks Field. 

‘ •'I’t- Harry Cornish Sigourney, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, 
Wii.'hington, to active duty, Ch. A.S., Washington, for train- 
ing. reverting to inactive status Aug. 15. 

Spec. Orders Dee. 14, 1923, amended to assign First Lt. 
Frank D. Haekett, A.S., to Crissv Field. 

First Lt. Earl H. Tonkin, A.S., Crissv Field, to Kelly Field. 

Sir. Lt. Russell S. Ryan, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, to active 
duti Aug. 11, from Albion, N. Y„ to Ch. A.S. Washington, 
revnling to inactive status Aug. 25. 

first Lt. Charles Otto Dost, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, to active 
duty Aug. 12 from New York to Mitchel Field, for training, 
reverting to inactive status Aug. 26. 

Ciipt. Guy Francis Donohue, New York and See. Lt. Edward 
Ellsworth Bishop, Phoebus, Va., Aug. 15 to Active duty Ch. 
A. Serv., Washington, for training, reverting to inactive status 
Aug. 29. 

Capt. William Montgomery Reading, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, 
to active duty Aug. 15 from Washington to Ch. A. Serv., for 
training, reverting to inactive status Aug. 29. 

Firet Lt. James Emory Sclieirer, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, to 
active duty Aug. 18 from Atlanta to Com. Off. San Antonio, 
lor (reining, reverting to inactive status Sept. 1. 

Capt. Louis George Meister, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, to active 
duty Aug. 5, from McCook Field to Ch, A. Serv., Washington, 
for training, reverting to inactive status Aug. 19. 

Special orders July 29, relating to First Lt. Wavne Sanger 
Green, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, revoked. 

Special Orders, July 15, relating to First Lt. John E. Up- 
ton, A.S., amended to read First Lt. John E. Upston, A.S. 

See. Lt. George Dugan Converse, A.S. Off. Res. Corps, to 
active duty Aug. 1 from Somerset, Ky., to Com. Off. Langley 
Field, tor duty w-ith Bomb. Gr., reverting to inactive status 
June 20, 1925. 

Aviation Mechanics School 

The Aviation Mechanics School at Great Lakes is now being 
used l nr advanced instruction of rated men of the aviation 
b rn i j , it nd the Bnrean is not authorizing the transfer to the 
or rated men of general service 


school of any nonrated n 


The petty officer requirements of the aviation branch are 
being met by training nonrated men for advancement to 
T 1 . IWJ officer ratings at all Air Stations, and in the 
ap "" s< l uadrons Afloat. 

All advancements in the aviation branch are being made 
bJ promotion through the lowest petty officer rating of that 
rani I and no petty officers of general service ratings are 
"ring i rensferred to aviation duties or ratings, except men 
non ,, the aviation rating eligibility list. 

1 aviation commands have been requested to give par- 


ticular attention to the training of men for aviation duties. 

Nonrated men who request aviation duly will, when prac- 
ticable, he ordered to fill the nonrated billets at Air Stations 
and in the Aviation Squadrons Afloat. 

Revision of Designers Handbook 


and 2 of the Handbook for Airplane Designer 
Air Pilot Interviewed by Radio 

Ail enterprising semi-oflieial reporter of the Army Air Ser- 
vice recently demonstrated the possibilities of interviewing 
aviators while aloft. 

When Mr. Jacobs, the correspondent, saw Lieut. A. L. 
Johnson of McCook Field, Dayton, take off in a Dll and 
disappear in the clouds, he wondered how it was up there, 
and going to the field radio laboratory he arranged for the 
tuning up of the SC 136 set, in hopes of calling up the pilot. 

Operator “Pop” Leland started the dynamometer, threw 
some switches and began turning the dials. 

•Hello-hello-hello,” Leland called into a hand telephone in 
'This is A-W-5 talking. 


the most approved radio ' 

Somebody wants to speak to Lieutenant Johnson. Can you 
hear me Johnson * Come in - come in - come in." 

Then from the moving plane out of sight in the clouds, 
came faintly, but unmistakably. Lieutenant Johnson’s voice : 

“Hello - hello - A-W-5. Johnson speaking. Can hear but 
cannot understand very well — seems to be a great deal of 
static. Try again." 

“Pop” tried again. There was more turning of dials and 
talking, then I was handed the telephone and the head piece. 

“Hello, Lieutenant Johnson," I said, “can you hear us 1 
If so, we'd like to know where you are just now and how the 
weather is up there." 

Clearly, as if in the same room. Lieutenant Johnson’s voice 
came back. “We are Hying over New Lebanon, Ohio, at an 
altitude of about 4,000 ft. anil are climbing' steadily to get 
above the clouds. The clouds are very thick this afternoon, 
scattered from 3,000 to 6,000 ft. The thermometer registers 
45 deg. which, with our suits and helmets, makes a comfort- 
able flying temperature. We are traveling at a speed of 80 
mi./hr. Now we have climbed to about 5,000 ft. and are 'in 
sunshine. New Lebanon lies hidden below. Dayton 




t of n 




We a 


West Carrolton. Can you hear n._ . 

“I can hear you distinctly. Lieutenant Johnson. With what 
kind of radio set is your plane equipped T” 

Lieutenant Johnson : “It is known as type SCR-134. The 
receiving unit is a superheterodyne with 'VT5 peanut lubes. 
The set is shielded in order that the ignition noises of the 
engine may be cut out and hearing made easier. We carry 
a trailing wire antennae with a 5-lb. lead weight. The metal 
parts of the plane, the wires of the fuselage and the wings, 
are all bonded together and act as a counterpoise. In prin- 
ciple, it is the ordinary, transmitter and receiver used the 
world over, but we have special adaptations to make it ser- 
viceable and practical for air use, worked out by the Signal 
Corps and tested af McCook Field.” 

A little later, Johnson again came in: “We are now over 
Wilbur Wright Field and the Huffman Dam. Since talking 
to you we have flown over several towns and are now htaded 
for McCook Field. If there are no bill collectors about, 
we’ll come down.” 

We: “The eoast is clear. This has been quite interesting. 
Lieutenant Johnson, and it would seem that if one wants to 
interview a pilot while flying, one must work fast.” Lien- 
tenant Johnson answered : “You bet. There never was 
supposed to be anything slow about a pilot anyway.” 
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ival Air Order* 

5ns. Ralph T. Zinn, det. U.S.S. Maryland, to temp, duty 
ler instr, Nav. A. Stn., Pensacola. 

rhe following officers from stations noted to temp, duty 
tor instr. Nav. A. Stn., Pensacola: I.t. Robert T. Whitten 
. Nav. Tmg. Sta. X.O.B.. Hampton Roads; Ens. William 

. VS.S. Langley; Ens. Howard L. Jennings det. 
nrles Ausburn, orders Julv 19 revoked; Ens. Bs 
linson det. U.S.S. Pennsylvania; Ens. Clarke H. Lei 


"■••I -” 1 


i. Carli 


. Hersc 

lie II . ' 


. Smi 


. A. Sta., Anaeo: 
Sta., Pensacola, 
let. Airft. Sqd.. 


a, involving flying; orders July Z 
and D. Hill det. U.S.S. Antares, 
aviation Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola 


Lost Balloon Obsolete Type 

According to a Navy Departin' 


tely $150 instead of 


ft from the Naval Air Sta 
noted in money value a 
ic $50,000 reported in vai 


U.S.S. 

tes H. 
,is det. 
Acad., 


The kite balloon wi 
shipboard during the 
still on hand in the N: 


Panama Grant 



Missouri NICHOLAS AIRPLANE CO. 

passenger earrying, < " r ^ || A RSH ALL. MO. * 

L '*' n ” TH e"r Va N ° SCHOOL OF AVIATION^ 

consi™c'S Cn, j:om^c°r U fl n jK* and ground tn«« al reduced 

MISSOURI 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Airplanes. Motors. Parts, Supplies; ^Shops^and Hangars 

VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 

SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 

CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Aerial Advertising. Photography. Passenger Carrying, and 
Flight Training 

New York Air Terminal Ha.brouck Heights. N. J. 

HEATH AIRPLANE^COMPANY, Inc. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

28S6 Broadway Chicago 

L " ‘cortiss Exhibition Company. Galden^City. N. Y. ^ ^ 

,lusois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Addre.s- 

Field. Chicago, III. „„„ BooU.I 430 S - A '* 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 

ILLINOIS FLY them yourself 

Pilots as Y ACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY ^ ^ 

onto AKRON-CLEVELAND l..„ •• 

Passenger KUm" STOW AVUtTo'n VlElJ)' "‘"'yanc.r. 

ILLINOIS M i D . WE ST airways corp. 

^MONMOUTH.JU-L. ^ 

OB, ° DAYTON, OHIO 

Supplies. Hangars. Shops and Field i Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

kass Aviation engineering co. 

N. 7th ‘l J A ' ,V ‘ n ™'i§E? ANSAS 

ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION^ 

’ FLYING BOATS. SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 

ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia). PA. 

““"the skysyne corporation 

OFFICE HT * 0 AY A ^^ AL F A K > sr ERTIS AIRtlROSlE 

ZEX £u ANTONIO AVIATION A MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD ^ 

airplan^\'VngTnes. partVsuppuS.'shops. hangars 

City Office. 509 Navarro Street San Antonio. Texas 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


Perhaps at the holiday season of the year, re- 
freshed minds and renewed energy give points of 
view that may have a bearing on the broader 
aspects of the more serious problems that are in 
the weekly routine of publishing. Aviation is so 
new to most persons that its real significance has 

defense. Some of these impressions were very evi- 
dent when the Citadel at Quebec was visited. 


Quebec is described to visitors as the "Gibraltar 
of America" and “the most strongly fortified city 
on the continent." The citadel is the result of the 
expenditure of $25,000,000 after plans “ap- 
proved by the Duke of Wellington." The casual 
visitor views the crumbling fortress with the interest 
and awe that massive military fortifications usually 
inspire. But to one whose vision is intensified by 
the aviation "downlook” these old relics of a by- 
gone military age represent waste and extrava- 
gance. Their cost was justified when erected by 
the British desire for far flung dominion. But 
they do give the very direct impression that things 
military become obsolete very rapidly and in 
retrospect they arc monuments of an age that has 


When it is remembered that rivers and coast- 
lines are no longer natural boundaries except in a 
geographical sense, the change that has come over 
the world will be more apparent. No longer will 
the older forts or the fixed fortifications have any 
meaning to a nation with an adequate air force. 
Defense or offense will not bother with these puny 
ten or twenty mile horizontal zones. The great 
change has come in the plane of attack and de- 
fense. The vertical plane is becoming of increasing 
importance and at present the force of gravity is 
greater and more accurate than any of the man 

convince the older military minds of the change 
in plane but it is as inevitable as the crumbling 
of the old fortress on the Citadel at Quebec. 


The possibility of foreign entrants at Dayton 
seems to be growing less as the time for the race 
grows nearer. The 75 mile landing speed is likely 
to be one of the deterrent factors. Even with the 
present engines the leading contestants may be ex- 
pected to have a much higher - landing speed than 
is required by the rules for the Pulitzer race. 
With engines of greater horsepower and greater 
weight the landing speed will be further increased, 
so that whatever chance there may have been if 


the races had been a free for all. the demands 
for minimum landing speed may serve to auto- 
matically eliminate the entering of aircraft that 
might approach the high speed requirements of a 

WTiile the rules may serve to eliminate foreign 
entries, there is no question about the soundness of 
the standard set for minimum landing speed. 

Encouraging the development of speed at the 
expense of safety and practical utility is not prog- 
ress in the right direction. This very rule may be 
the safety clutch that will prevent a senseless com- 
petition for speed that will not be of any service 
when developed. "Flying engines.” which is really 
a correct designation for speed planes, should be 
judged by aerodynamical standards rather than 
by their sole quality of mi./hr. 


Another problem is that the Pulitzer regulations 
call for testing the characteristics of all contestants' 
wings in a wind tunnel before the race. The com- 
mittee has designated the Wind Tunnel of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for these 
tests. As the foreign constructors who are consid- 
ering sending airplanes for the race have not had 
sufficient time to determine finally the exact wing 
that they would use. this rule. too. may act as 
another deterrent. It is known that the French 
airplane designers do not like this regulation, as 
they wish to have the opportunity of changing 
their wings right up to the time of the starting of 
the race. 

This rule involves a disclosure of what might 
be considered the secret key of the combination 
that unlocks the whole works. Entirely aside from 
other considerations such as those of expense and 
time, these two rules may in themselves Drevent 
this year's race from being an international affair. 


It is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
interest that is being taken in the future of aviation 
to read the many letters of suggestion that have 
been received in connection with the Suggested 
National Air Policy. Without any feeling of self- 
achievement. as this list of points in the National 
Air Policy is the result of a composite idea, it is 
nevertheless true that until this has taken tangible 
form in the pages of Aviation, no concrete air 
policy has been available. If AVIATION has laid 
a foundation for a discussion, it will feel amply 
compensated for the time and space it has devoted 
to this plan. 

In another part of this issue will be found sev- 
eral letters from leaders in aviation fields that in- 
dicate that there is being developed the foundations 
of a National Air Policy that should receive the 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 

That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United Slates is obvious. To get such a 
policy in concrete form Aviation requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week v>ith additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of Aviation and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 

muing program of aircraft development both governmental and c 


lercial. 


A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 
Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as governr 
officials can express their opinions. * composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency.. 

* Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the vai 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by pri 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. * Retirement 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronaul 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

* Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 

Cieation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the co 

* Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 

Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to re 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 

CIVILIAN. 

A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong p 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. * Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one na 
- lotion a>ilh chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

1 he formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities, 
t ncouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 


untry by frequent gatherings at aviation n 
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DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

^ W TAN I NE> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 


Hispano Propellers 


A Special Design of n 
flying at a special low 
demand for our most p 


de possible by the great 
ler. A few in stock for 
immediate delivery. Send your order "Via Air Mail." 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


USEFUL 

AERONAUTICAL BOOKS 

Airplane Engine Encyclopedia 
By Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

Aeronautical Rule Book 
N.A.A. — $2.00 


WILL SERVE YOU BEST because it 

— is published for those who understand and have a 

— covers the news first and more thoroughly. 

- — prints first and often exclusively descriptions of new 
aircraft. 

— it is the only American publication in which the 
progress of aeronautics is covered each week. 
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THE HIGHEST GRADE OF NEW 
FLYING BOATS 
OF HS2L TYPE ON THE MARKET 

with or without ‘power plant, completely assembler) read; 
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fMircrafr Service Directorql 

WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SE RVICES ^ J aj 


HAND FUEL PUMP 

P TNEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

M. N OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


A WRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 

VN1TS OR PARTS FOR 

CANUCK and JN plane* 
HS2L flying boats 
0X5, OXX6 and Liberty motor* 

ERICS6N AIRCRAFT LIAllTfiD 



*7'. opper Tipped Toothpick PropeUere, SIS; New c"!rii!ir 

ord! r- ' ' WALLACE AERO CO.' Betiendorf!" Iowa" " ° n 

LUDINGT0N EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Sport Farman Ship* 

Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 

Ofice: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field ef G. S. Ireland 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY. N. J. 

PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

-Super-Performance In the 3 Sealer Cl...— 

— Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desire. — 

—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motor.— 

D flails on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 

HI FF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OGDENSBURG. N. V. 

NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 

AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 

GULF COAST AIRLINE 

SIS Whilney-Cenlral Bldg. New Orleans, La. 

FOE sAL^— Two^^Loenma Air Yacht. (400 h.p. Liberty Motor.! — 

Motored * 3-plece Standard, "'fair shape, *105*0.'* ' S ° ^*' P ' IIi,p * no 

716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN Cleveland. Ohio 

X..V SEAGULLS *2600.00. New KS ORIOLES *3200.00, New 
STAMltR I D°K6 0 ’hie rAI,DARD WiU,0 “‘ molor *600.00. Used 

G. S. IRELAND 

CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY. N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 
American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 

0X5 STANDARDS — $575.00 

READY FOR DELIVERY: ASSEMBLED & TEST-FLOWN 
STANDARD J-l WINGS. CURTISS & LAWRENCE ENGINES; 
COMPLETE STOCK 0XS PARTS. RADIATORS & ACCESSORIES 

— WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS — 

TIPS & SMITH 

| O. Boa 153 (,jo 5 Washington Ave.) HOUSTON. TEXAS 

BATES LIGHT PLANE MOTORS 

Again Available in New Super-Eflirient Design 
49 1k.. $375.00 

BATES ENGINEERING COMPANY 

34 N. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 

HAROLD EVANS HARTNEY 

AVIATION CONSULTANT 

528 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 

OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 

4269 N. Narragansett Ave. Chicago. 111. 

73 m.p.h. Aerodrivc sled 30c, Sled complete $495.00 ' Pr "" ° f 

SPRUCE. ALUMINUM. STEEL. PLYWOOD 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 

THAT ARE PAYING PROPOSITIONS 

Three and five place machines 

Write tor catalog. 

LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN. NEBR. 


J. L. SCHROEDER 

\EROPLANES. MOTORS and SIP 


LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 

ASSEMBLIES. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 

5<S-S12 WEST s?TH STREET NEW YORK. N. Y., U. S. A. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Lddran^Siaa^Ii^namban.'cur!* AVLATIO!?^225 Pom 






BELLANCA 


WRIGHT E-3 ENGINES 

180-240 H. P. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
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Anzani Aircraft Motors 



WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 

Philadelphia. 


Atlantic Buildin) 
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Columbia Aircraft Corporation 
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Speed wity 


When the Army Air Service decided to demon- 
strate to the world the mobility of American aircraft, 
they chose a Curtiss product. 

Lieutenant Maughan’s recent flight from New 
York to San Francisco between the hours of dawn 
and dusk was accomplished in a Curtiss designed and 
built Pursuit plane equipped with a Curtiss D-12 
motor and a Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin pro- 
peller. 

This threefold combination is indeed hard to beat, 
as each one preeminently leads its field. The plane 
of Curtiss design includes all the essentials necessary 
for high speed racing and high performance military 
aircraft, among which are: 

Extreme maneuverability with comfort and visibility to 
the pilot at all times; 

Multispar cellular wings, with covering of spruce plank- 
ing instead of fabric — shrapnel proof — no cloth 
covering to tear off ; 

Steel tubular fuselage with a readily detachable engine 
mounting; 

Split axle type of landing chassis, in which shocks are 


absorbed by rubber discs acting in compression. This 
chassis, although but a few months old, has already 
been adopted as the standard type. 

Quickly detachable wing or cellular radiators eliminating 
resistance heretofore required for cooling; 

Oil temperature regulator, which permits instantaneous 
starting, even in the coldest weather, and then main- 
tains the proper temperature of the oil while in flight. 

1'he Curtiss D- 1 2 motor, in addition to holding all 
the speed records of the world, now has to its credit 
Lieutenant Maughan’s achievement. On account of 
the small frontal area of the D-12 for the first time 
the size of the pilot rather than the engine controls the 
size of the fuselage. 

The Curtiss-Reed one-piece duralumin propeller, 
the safest and most efficient propeller ever tested, is 
unaffected by hail or rain, tall grass, small particles, 
age or climatic conditions. It too has done its part in 
winning these high speed and endurance tests. 

The Curtiss Pursuit as a fighting unit has no com- 
petitor in the world. It has set new standards for 
plane, motor, and propeller. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

GARDEN CITY, L. I. BUFFALO, N. Y, 


